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Views on the News 





ing a long look at the possibility of 

using smaller automobiles for non- 
police work. The movement, though not 
widespread, can be found in many parts of 
the United States. It is a result largely of the 
recent decision of the major automobile 
manufacturers to drop direct factory bids or 
financial participation on sales to state and 
local governments (p. 67). The decision by 
the big three in the auto manufacturing field 
discriminates against state and local govern- 
ments. Direct factory participation still will 
be used for fleet sales to private buyers and 
to the federal government. 

Some jurisdictions are exploring the alter- 
native of buying smaller American- and 
European-made cars. Richmond, Virginia, 
has had 17 months of experience with small 
cars and reports substantial operating econ- 
omies (p. 69). Other jurisdictions experi- 
menting with small automobiles include the 
state of Oregon and the cities of Cincinnati, 
Ohio, and Hollywood, Florida. The Nation- 
al Institue of Governmental Purchasing 
states that ““Many Minnesota localities are 
reported to be switching their automobile 
business from the major manufacturers to 
makers of smaller American cars or to for- 
eign-made cars.” 

Cities should keep a fairly detailed break- 
down of automobile operating costs to help 
in selecting the cars best suited for police 
and nonpolice use. In late 1957, for ex- 
ample, Richmond, Virginia, standardized 
on eight-cylinder, automatic transmission 
cars for police use and on six-cylinder, 
standard transmission cars for nonpolice use. 
The decision was made on the basis of oper- 


Se and local governments are tak- 


ating experience. A study completed in 1958 
in Winston-Salem, North Carolina, indicated 
that eight-cylinder cars are better for police 
use and six-cylinder cars for nonpolice use. 

The unprofitable nature of public transit 
has brought another city into municipal 
ownership and operation of the local bus 
system (p. 68). The outlook for public transit 
seems poor in many cities. One of the speak- 
ers of the recent annual Management Insti- 
tute at the University of Michigan said that 
tax relief will not provide a permanent solu- 
tion to city bus problems. Many in the 
group, composed of 90 city managers and 
mayors from Michigan, stated that local bus 
service will gradually be curtailed and 
finally dropped. 

Perhaps Kokomo, Indiana, has a better 
answer. The magazine Taxicab Industry re- 
ports that the local cab company has taken 
over public transit service after the bus com- 
pany went out of business. The cab company 
has a regular schedule of departures from 
the public square every 30 minutes between 
6:00 a.m. and 5:30 p.m. Six areas of the 
city are served at a fare of 25 cents for adults 
and 15 cents for school children. 

City officials concerned with the regula- 
tion or elimination of billboards along feder- 
al highways in urban areas should read Out- 
door Advertising along Highways (p. 71). It is 
particularly useful as a legal analysis. Other 
publications of particular interest to mu- 
nicipal officials are The Chicago School Fire 
and Public Employee Labor Relations (p. 78). 

A two-part series of articles which ap- 
peared in PuBtic MANAGEMENT shared in 
awards made recently for research on urban 
and metropolitan problems (p. 71). 
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Your Community in World Affairs 


By ALAN BEALS* 
Director of Town Affiliations, American Municipal Association, Washington, D.C. 


The People-to-People Program works through affiliations of sister cities here 
and abroad to promote international friendship and understanding. 


IHE American city is in the forefront 
of international relations today. How? 
By finding a sister city or town affilia- 
tion in another country and carrying out 
programs of friendship. City managers are 
playing a prominent role. The town affilia- 
tions between Coral Gables, Florida, and 
Cartagena, Colombia; Harper Woods, 
Michigan, and Epernay, France, and Ettlin- 
gen, Germany; and San Jose, California, 
and Okayama, Japan, were initiated by city 
managers. From coast to coast other city 
managers are working with mayors and citi- 
zens on this vital program. Five cities have 
recently received national awards for their 
outstanding programs of town affiliation. 
The President of the United States called 
a group of leading American citizens to a 
special White House Conference in 1956 to 
discuss ways and means for building new 
roads to international understanding. The 
aim was to build a People-to-People Pro- 
gram of communication between Americans 
and the citizens of other lands—to establish 
lasting two-way relationships from which 
international friendship and understanding 
could grow. The President stated: 


If we are going to take advantage of the as- 
sumption that all people want peace, then the 
problem is for people to get together and to leap 
governments—if necessary to evade governments 
—to work out not one method but thousands of 
methods by which people can gradually learn a 
little bit more of each other. It must have the 
active support of thousands of independent pri- 
vate groups and institutions and millions of indi- 


* Eprror’s Note: Mr. Beals holds a master’s de- 
gree in public administration from Syracuse Uni- 
versity. He served as an administrative intern in 
Richmond, Virginia, and as administrative assistant 
to the city manager of Norfolk, Virginia, prior to 
joining the AMA staff in 1957. 


vidual Americans acting through person-to-per- 
son communication in foreign lands. 


One of the principal objectives of this 
meeting was to have American cities carry 
out programs with cities overseas. Following 
the White House Conference, the partici- 
pants organized 39 citizen committees repre- 
senting the nation’s economic, social, and 
cultural life, to carry on this important vol- 
untary work. The committees collectively 
compose the “‘People-to-People Program.” 
More than 700 national organizations now 
participate in this program. Americans from 
all parts of the nation’s life are involved in 
this undertaking. The American Municipal 
Association, cooperating with the National 
Civic Committee, helps cities undertake 
town affiliation programs with communities 
in other parts of the world. 

What Is a Town Affiliation? An American 
community joins hands with an overseas 
community and carries out programs of mu- 
tual interest in international friendship and 
understanding. Though the idea is relatively 
new to America, there are hundreds of af- 
filiations among European cities. 

The first contacts between sister cities are 
usually made at the municipal level. The 
next contacts are made between organiza- 
tions that have counterparts; such as educa- 
tional, cultural, technical, business, profes- 
sional, social, civic, service, veteran, reli- 
gious, labor, youth, and hobby groups. From 
these municipal and organizational con- 
tacts, the third level is on a person-to-person 
basis. When the affiliation between the cities 
is properly organized and established, con- 
tinuing contacts result on all three levels. 

Nearly every American community car- 
ries on a number of special projects in inter- 
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national relations. The Rotary Club sends a 
student to Finland; the art club exchanges 
books with Japan; the school children have 
pen pals in India and exchange tape record- 
ings with a school in France; the Camp Fire 
Girls send photographic scrapbooks to Indo- 
nesia; the Chamber of Commerce exchanges 
business information with Great Britain; and 
the local department store plans an inter- 
national week featuring imported merchan- 
dise. All such projects are excellent and 
should be encouraged. But it is obvious that 
these activities are scattered. International 
activities can be aimed at a single commu- 
nity overseas, and this coordination can be 
accomplished through a town affiliation. 
Such coordination obtains maximum impact 
and interest, both here and abroad. 

Finding a Sister City. Most American com- 
munities form a committee to carry out the 
program. Members of this committee are 
generally leaders of organizations which rep- 
resent a cross-section of the community. 
While the mayor serves as honorary chair- 
man in most cases, the committee is respon- 
sible for locating an appropriate sister city. 
Selection of a foreign city is based, where 
feasible, on mutual interest. Some affiliated 
cities are similar in size and economic char- 
acteristics; others are not. The American 
Municipal Association is available to help in 
locating an overseas community for affilia- 
tion. 

Assume a sister city has been located. The 
mayor sends a letter to the overseas mayor 
stating that the city is interested in becoming 
friends. An immediate affirmative reply to 
this letter may not be forthcoming. The 
overseas mayor wants to think it over. He 
may want to develop community and or- 
ganizational support. He wants to see if 
there are areas of interest for his community 
to participate in a continuing affiliation. 

At last the letter arrives from overseas, 
and the mayor says it is an excellent idea. 
“‘Let’s join hands.”’ Now a date can be set 
for ceremonies so that everyone in both com- 
munities will know of the affiliation. This 
event dramatizes the affiliation and affords 
maximum publicity. The city will want to 
invite representatives from the affiliated city 
to be present at the ceremony. 


Starting Projects. The first projects should 
get under way at this point. The committee 
coordinates the projects to be carried out. 
The only limitation on the types and num- 
bers of projects is the imagination of the 
community. Some towns plan only two or 
three projects a year, while others, because 
of their greater resources, carry out more 
extensive programs. No one organization 
can be expected to execute a successful town 
affiliation by itself. The work should be di- 
vided among the largest number of people 
and organizations. The 39 national commit- 
tees of the People-to-People Program, repre- 
senting all types of functional activities, are 
available as a resource tool for help on vari- 
ous types of projects. 

A budget is needed of course. It can be 
small or large and is generally raised outside 
of city government funds by the affiliation 
committee. Communities have used differ- 
ent ways for raising funds to finance a major 
activity of this type. In Montclair, New Jer- 
sey, an annual ball is held, and all proceeds 
are used for the affiliation program with 
Graz, Austria. In San Jose, California, civic 
and service organizations pay annual mem- 
bership dues to support the program with 
Okayama, Japan. Many projects are sup- 
ported by “services” of business, cultural 
and civic groups. Hotels have offered free 
lodging to overseas visitors, auto dealers 
have supplied transportation, and manufac- 
turers have lent their private aircraft and 
pilots. 

Many projects can be carried out with 
little or no cost. Examples are exchanges of 
school artcraft, exchanges of photographic 
exhibits, pen pals, tape pals (exchange of 
tape recordings), exchanges of magazines 
and technical literature, and contacts be- 
tween “ham” radio operators in each com- 
munity. Civic, service, and social clubs es- 
tablish contacts with counterpart groups in 
the sister city. li such groups do not exist in 
the affiliated city, it may be possible to assist 
citizens overseas to establish such groups. 

Some communities, in addition to their 
continuing activities, schedule one major 
event directed toward their sister city each 
year—for example, an exchange of persons, 
scholarships for study in a university for a 
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student from the overseas city, or annual 
ceremonies. 

Award Winning Cities. Many communities, 
in addition to their continuing activities, 
have been honored for their outstanding ac- 
tivities through town affiliation programs. 
An example is Hagerstown, Maryland, and 
Wesel, Germany. In 1956, Wesel sent Ha- 
gerstown an exhibit showing the way of life 
in the German city, its industries, and its 
people. The exhibit was accompanied by the 
mayor, the county manager, and the city 
manager from Germany. They made a great 
impression in Hagerstown. The Maryland 
city then prepared an exhibit of its own, a 
photographic display which covered the 
ground floor of the Wesel city hall and gave 
the Germans a complete picture of life in the 
American sister city. Wesel is a city of only 
20,000 people, yet 30,000 visitors came to 
the exhibit in the first week. United States 
officials stated that this program, the Ameri- 
can Festival in Wesel, had the greatest im- 
pact of any single project in northwest Ger- 
many since World War II. For its work and 
success in this project, the Maryland city 
was given the Silver Anvil Award from the 
American Public Relations Association. 

Part of the Hagerstown—Wesel program 
involved the exchange of students. The 
daughter of Hagerstown’s mayor spent a 
year in Germany as one of the exchange stu- 
dents. Later on, the son of a Wesel judge 
came over to Hagerstown to go to school. 
The mayor’s daughter and the judge’s son 
met and renewed their friendship. The re- 
sult was a wedding cake bearing the crests of 
the two cities. In 1958, Hagerstown again 
demonstrated its continuing activity by re- 
ceiving a World Brotherhood citation. 


Also in 1958 the cities of Worthington, 
Minnesota, and its affiliate, Crailsheim, 
Germany; San Jose, California, and Oka- 
yama, Japan; Montclair, New Jersey, and 
Graz, Austria; Rochester, New York, and 
Rennes, France, received World Brother- 
hood citations for outstanding town affilia- 
tion programs. 

Importance to International Relations. At pres- 
ent, more than 100 American communities 
have affiliations overseas. Speaking to the 
American Municipal Congress, Ambassador 
George V. Allen, director of the United 
States Information Agency, stated: 


In my opinion, the People-to-People move- 
ment may be the most important single thing 
going on in international relations today. If it can 
succeed, if you gentlemen [municipal officials] 
can help bring about enough understanding be- 
tween peoples across national boundary lines, 
then governments will be able to take the actions 
necessary to create a peaceful world. It is my hope 
that the American Municipal Association will 
carry on this affiliation program until we have 
5,000 city affiliations. Such a development could 
have an irresistible impact in the projection of 
America overseas in the building of understand- 
ing among the people of the world. 


The American Municipal Association is 
available to help local communities in estab- 
lishing town affiliations. AMA will provide 
any city or town with information on speak- 
ers who may be available to address a com- 
munity-wide meeting consideriny affiliation 
and with assistance in locating and selecting 
a city overseas. The AMA brochure, Your 
Community in World Affairs: Town Affiliation, 
is available on request. Any community can 
take part in the People-to-People Program 
and start a town affiliation with a city over- 
seas. Some fascinating city in another part of 
the world wants to be friends. 





Advantages of Intergovernmental Purchasing 


By ROBERT K. LOWRY* 
Purchasing Agent, Fort Lauderdale, Florida 


The economy of centralized municipal purchasing can be increased by 3 to 10 per cent 
through cooperative purchasing with other local governments. 


OVERNMENTAL units are con- 
tinually seeking ways of procuring, 
at reduced cost, materials, equip- 

ment, and services that will fulfill the in- 
tended purpose. Centralized purchasing has 
been developed and is constantly being re- 
fined as a useful tool in obtaining this goal 
through consolidation of purchases and use 
of definite procurement techniques that 
have been developed over the years. 

Another technique available to most gov- 
ernmental units to help reduce costs is co- 
operative purchasing. This is the natural 
expansion of centralized purchasing. Al- 
though the shrinking buying power of the 
dollar has caused all governments to re- 
examine their buying practices, cooperative 
purchasing has not been widely used. It is 
generally conceded that a properly organ- 
ized central purchasing system will save 10 
to 15 per cent on items purchased. Another 
3 to 10 per cent may be saved by a workable 
cooperative purchasing system. 

Obstacles to Cooperative Purchasing. Prob- 
ably the greatest obstacle to cooperative 
purchasing by governmental units is the 
lack of uniformity in purchasing laws. In 
most cases it would be impossible to estab- 
lish such a program without a change in the 
charters and/or ordinances of the participat- 
ing units. 

Another hindrance is the pressure to 
“keep the tax dollar in the home town.” 
Smaller communities in particular may 
meet resistance along this line. Sometimes 
the smaller communities shy away from a 
joint effort because they feel the larger 
communities have imperialistic designs on 

* Eprror’s Note: Mr. Lowry, a graduate of the 
University of Florida, has had extensive industrial 


experience in personnel and purchasing. He has 
been with the city of Fort Lauderdale since 1952. 


them. They, therefore, fear that a coopera- 
tive effort may restrict their independent 
action. Lack of cooperation and initiative 
grow out of these obstacles and create the 
weakest link between “talking” and “‘do- 
ing.” 

Starting a Program. In Broward County, 
Florida, cooperative purchasing was first 
discussed by the city managers and pur- 
chasing agents of the cities of Fort Lauder- 
dale, Hollywood, and Pompano Beach. At 
first it appeared relatively simple to initiate 
such a program. However, all the difficul- 
ties heretofore mentioned were soon en- 
countered. Ordinance and charter restric- 
tions were the chief obstacles. 

To solve these and other problems a com- 
mittee was appointed composed of the pur- 
chasing agents of the three cities. The com- 
mittee has no legal status but is based solely 
on cooperation and the desire to make such 
a program workable. This committee has 
continued to exist to administer the program 
of cooperative purchasing. 

After the necessary freedom of action had 
been obtained through ordinance and char- 
ter changes, the following steps were taken. 

1. The sympathy and backing of officials 
of all participating units was reaffirmed. 

2. The items that lent themselves to 
common purchase were determined. 

3. As nearly as possible, a set of standard 
specifications was formulated. 

4. Uniform contract dates were estab- 
lished. 

5. A standard bid form was designed. 

6. Necessary legal advertisements were 
arranged. 

7. A workable and uniform procedure 
for receiving and opening bids was estab- 
lished. 
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When these details were resolved, co- 
operating units in Broward County were 
ready to launch their joint effort. 

Results in Broward County. The cooperative 
program has been under way in Broward 
County for two and one-half years. Twelve 
governments have taken part since the three 
cities of Fort Lauderdale, Hollywood, and 
Pompano Beach made their first joint pur- 
chase. The other nine governments are 
Deerfield Beach, Lauderdale-by-the-Sea, 
Oakland Park, Hallandale, Miramar, Holly- 
wood Memorial Hospital, Broward County, 
Broward County School Board, and Wilton 
Manors. 

Cooperative bids have been received on 
nine different items including automobiles, 
trucks, two-way radios, water meters, U 
posts, gasoline, fuel oil, oil and grease, and 
automotive storage batteries. Additional 
items are scheduled to be purachased, and 
it is expected that more governmental units 
will participate in the future. 

Some significant savings have been made 
by the city of Fort Lauderdale through co- 
operative purchasing. In the first year three 
governmental units participated in the joint 
effort. The combined bid was for auto- 
mobiles, and Fort Lauderdale realized a 
savings of 7 per cent or $2,100. Last year six 
governmental units participated on a com- 
bined bid for 54 automobiles. Fort Lauder- 
dale saved an additional 1.6 per cent over 
the previous year. The cumulative savings 
for the two-year period on automobiles was 
$4,300. 

In the first joint purchase on trucks, five 
governmental units participated in acquir- 
ing 52 trucks. Fort Lauderdale realized a 
savings of 4 per cent, or $1,700. 

Probably the most significant savings to 
date have been on the purchase of radios. 
Five governmental units cooperatively pur- 
chased 62 radios. The city of Fort Lauder- 
dale realized a savings of 18 per cent, or 
$2,460 over the previous year. 

Six governments participated in the joint 
bid for gasoline, oils, and grease, and the 
combined requirements exceeded 1,000,000 
gallons. Fort Lauderdale’s price on house- 
brand gasoline was reduced 1.16 cents per 
gallon, and premium gasoline was reduced 
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1.16 cents per gallon. On a one-year con- 
tract the participating units have saved a 
total of $13,541 on gasoline, oils, and grease 
as follows: Fort Lauderdale, $4,404; Holly- 
wood, $4,003; Pompano Beach, $3,379; 
Board of Public Instruction, $782; Broward 
County (four months only), $249; and 
South Broward Hospital District (fuel oil 
only), $724. 

Since the joint program has been utilized, 
the three original participants have realized 
the total savings of $34,488 on all items pur- 
chased: Fort Lauderdale, $12,864; Holly- 
wood, $15,545; and Pompano Beach, $6,079. 

Methods of Purchasing. The two principal 
methods of cooperative purchasing are 
direct purchasing and joint bids. In direct 
purchase, one jurisdiction purchases an item 
in quantities exceeding its own needs and 
resells the surplus to cooperating units. The 
joint bid method is simply the pooling of 
individual requirements of all units into one 
bid. Each governmental unit may accept or 
reject its portion of the bid. Each unit makes 
its own contract, writes its own purchase 
order, is billed separately, does its own re- 
ceiving and inspection, and issues its own 
checks for payment. The joint bid method is 
the one used in Broward County and is gen- 
erally the most widely used technique where 
cooperative purchasing is employed. 

A valid question has been raised by 
interested parties regarding one effect of the 
joint bid method. It is their contention that 
a bidder, even though he is the low bidder, 
has no guarantee that he will receive the 
total bid. As a result, he will bid a higher 
price than he would have if this guarantee 
were given. During the time the plan has 
been in operation in Broward County, 
bidders have shown a willingness to bid on 
the combined total and adjust the bid price 
to the total quantity in hopes that they will 
receive the total bid if they are the lower 
bidder. In actual practice, this has been the 
case and most of the vendors are aware of it. 
Experience has shown that units in Broward 
County have benefited from the total 
quantities bid. 

Limitations. Cooperative purchasing defi- 
nitely has proven to be worth the effort ex- 
pended, and its advantages are apparent. 
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There is no doubt that certain selected com- 
modities in common use can be purchased 
at a lower price through this device. How- 
ever, the limitations of cooperative purchas- 
ing must be recognized. It is not practical 
nor feasible to purchase cooperatively all or 
even a majority of the supplies, materials, 
and services required by governmental units. 
To be suitable for a successful combined 
effort, items must possess the following 
qualifications: 

1. They must have common usage. 

2. The end uses must be similar so that 
common specifications may be adopted. 

3. The demand for the item or service 
must be continuing. 

4. It must be an item whose price will 
respond to quantity purchasing. 
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5. The item purchased jointly must be 
procured in sufficient quantities so that the 
anticipated savings will be great enough to 
more than offset the added time and ex- 
pense involved in a cooperative bid. 

Only a minority of items procured by the 
city of Fort Lauderdale possesses the neces- 
sary qualifications. However, enough items 
do qualify for a joint effort to make the pro- 
gram highly profitable. Those governmental 
units in a position to make use of a joint 
purchase program would do well to investi- 
gate the benefits that might be realized. 
Attention has been called to the limitations 
merely to point out that it is possible in a 
cooperative program to reach a point of 
diminishing returns. Cooperative purchas- 
ing has proven a useful tool in furthering the 
objectives of procurement. 


What To Do about Fringe Areas? 


By C. DAVID LOEKS* 
Director, Twin Cities Metropolitan Planning Commission, St. Paul, Minnesota 


Metropolitan research and planning provide an over-all factual framework 
for governmental action in fringe areas. 


Te problem of fringe areas can best 
be approached in terms of questions 
instead of answers. I would suggest 
three questions for approaching the fringe 
area problem: 

1. What is the nature of the fringe area 
problem? 

2. What kind of governmental action is re- 
quired to effect solutions? 

3. What kind of governmental organiza- 
tion is needed to secure this action? 


NATURE OF THE PROBLEM 


For our purposes let us limit the discus- 
sion generally to the unincorporated fringe 
—that is, that area on the perimeter of 


* Eprtor’s Norte: Mr. Loeks holds a master’s de- 
gree in city planning from the Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology. He was employed in 1950 by the 
St. Paul City Planning Board and was successively 
associate city planner, senior city planner, and plan- 
ning director. He has been in his present position 
since February, 1958. This article has been ab- 
stracted from a talk given at the 1958 annual con- 
ference of the International City Managers’ Associa- 
tion. 


American communities which is starting to 
experience urban growth or is at least in the 
direct line of expansion. 

The unincorporated fringe poses pri- 
marily governmental problems since the 
need for governmental services is evident 
prior to development of actual governmen- 
tal resources to provide these services. Let’s 
dig a little bit deeper and analyze some of 
the factors which make this governmental 
problem. 

The Human Side. What about the fringe 
area dweller? To what extent do his attitudes 
and aspirations shape the problem? What 
are his motivations and desires? To what ex- 
tent does his economic status affect his ac- 
tions? In short, what does the fringe area 
dweller want out of life that makes him act 
the way he does? 

Although the behavior of all fringe area 
dwellers is not uniform, I would submit that 
in one important respect their behavior is 
quite uniform—that is, a universal desire to 
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operate with a minimum of restraint on their 
activities. This is a legitimate aspiration in 
and of itself; we all feel this way. The only 
trouble is that in the case of the fringe area 
dweller it often leads to an almost pathologi- 
cal fear of central city domination. 

At this point it is well to ask: “‘Why does 
the fringe area dweller fear the domination 
of the central city?”? You can argue that this 
is an irrational fear, but the fact remains 
that cities sometimes approach the fringe 
area resident with what, from the fringe area 
view, appears to be a patronizing or perhaps 
a paternalistically domineering manner. 
(“You’re so green, we’re so experienced. 
Big brother knows what’s good for you. 
Now, you just lie still, boys. Besides, we hold 
all the high cards.’”’) In this instance the 
fringe area resident sometimes reacts in a 
manner that in the central city’s eyes is ex- 
cessively defensive, stubborn, or downright 
fearful. 

Perhaps here is a suggestion for a first 
principle in approaching the fringe area 
problem, namely, that we start by putting 
ourselves in the other fellow’s shoes. We 
should try to understand what makes him 
tick and what’s bothering him and con- 
scientiously conduct ourselves in such a way 
as to minimize or eliminate needless appre- 
hensions over the motivations of the other 
party. We have a product to sell—good gov- 
ernment. The first role of merchandising is 
to understand the scope and nature of the 
market, both existing and potential. 

The central city could do a lot worse than 
to turn loose a team of urban sociologists to 
make a thoroughgoing opinion-and-attitude 
survey of the adjacent urban fringe. It has 
been done in some areas, usually with good 
results. If the information developed is cor- 
rectly interpreted, false starts can be elimi- 
nated and proper focus and direction in ap- 
proaching the human side of the fringe area 
problem can be gained at the outset. 

Physical Environment of the Fringe. The sec- 
ond cluster of factors revealing the nature of 
the urban fringe could be classified under 
the heading of physical environment. Ob- 
viously, the geographic, geologic, and other 
physical characteristics of the urban fringe 
constitute one of the major determinants 
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which shape the kind and character of the 
growth that will occur and, to a large meas- 
ure, the kind of services and governmental 
problems that will result from this growth. 

Regrettably, we simply don’t know 
enough about the physical environment of 
the adjacent fringe, and therefore the factual 
basis for making valid policy determinations 
is lacking. Moreover, this understanding 
cannot be gained merely by driving around 
and looking at the area through the wind- 
shield of an automobile, although this meth- 
od is certainly recommended in conjunction 
with others. A thoroughgoing survey and 
analysis of the existing characteristics of the 
land and how it’s used and an evaluation of 
the suitability of this land for various future 
uses comprise the second major ingredient in 
developing a factual framework. 

The Time Dimension. In dealing with fringe 
area problems, the question of timing is cru- 
cial. These areas are in a transitional status 
characterized by dynamic changes—social, 
governmental, and environmental. Every- 
day decisions are made, consciously or un- 
consciously, which commit the area to cer- 
tain types of solutions and operate to limit 
alternatives. Without a factual framework, 
this might be called “‘backing into the fu- 
ture,”’ but even with a valid factual frame- 
work, the question of timing is basic. 

Timing involves anticipation, and antici- 
pation requires foresight. Here again we’re 
all on shaky ground. You are managers, and 
you can answer this question. [ would ask 
you how many cities, on the basis of a clear- 
cut identification of how the fringe area 
might best be developed, have formulated a 
coherent set of policies concerning their 
long-range relationships with the adjacent 
fringe? The development of this kind of pol- 
icy isn’t easy. 

However, wouldn’t you agree that the 
adjacent fringe should not be criticized for 
being nervous if the central city in a given 
case has not demonstrated that it really 
knows what it’s doing? My plea is for clear- 
cut policy formulation based on comprehen- 
sive facts about the social, economic, and 
physical environment not only of the urban 
fringe but the entire metropolitan area of 
which the fringe is but a part. Moreover, the 
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earlier this policy formulation is under- 
taken, the better. 


GOVERNMENTAL ACTION 


The fringe area problem is governmental 
in its final expression. Let’s look at some of 
the governmental services and facilities 
which bear on the relationship of the fringe 
to the central city. The first thing that people 
think about when they start to become ur- 
banized is education, followed closely by 
sewerage, both storm and sanitary. These 
problems more or less force people to con- 
sider land use planning and the application 
of sound standards of community develop- 
ment through zoning, building codes, sub- 
division regulations, and the like. Public 
safety becomes a problem very early in the 
game, and when the highway department 
bulldozers come down the pike, people be- 
come very conscious of the need for ade- 
quate planning of streets and highways. 

Somewhere in this process they conclude 
that they ought to have village or city gov- 
ernment. The first tendency is to go it alone. 
This adventure in urbanization reaches its 
climax when the area starts to add up the 
bill and face up to the question of what it is 
going to cost. One of two things usually hap- 
pens at this stage: (1) an intensive program 
ensues to expand the industrial and com- 
mercial tax base to help pay the freight; or 
(2) overtures are extended to the adjacent 
community concerning the desirability of 
annexation. 

What government action is required? 
First, consider functions, as distinguished 
from programs or services. Five governmen- 
tal functions ought to be applied in clari- 
fying the problem of central area-fringe area 
relationships. These functions should of 
course be metropolitan or area-wide in the 
scope of their application. Some of them 
have been hinted at previously. 

1. Basic research and fact finding about 
the expanding social, economic, and physi- 
cal environment. 

2. Policy formulation including problem 
identification, priorities, and directions of 
solutions. 

3. Plan making (i.e., proposing solu- 
tions). 
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4. Coordination. 
5. Implementation for administration of 
specific governmental services and projects. 


GOVERNMENTAL ORGANIZATION 

This isn’t so much a question of “Who 
should do the job?” as much as a question of 
“Who should do what in undertaking vari- 
ous components of the job?” 

By and large, adequate governmental re- 
sources for tackling the five functions men- 
tioned above simply do not exist. I acknowl- 
edge that many of the managers I’ve talked 
to on this subject seem to feel that there’s 
nothing wrong with the adjacent fringe that 
a good dose of annexation wouldn’t cure. This 
may be true in some cases. Even so, how do 
you arrive at this happy state wherein both 
parties are willing and, most importantly, 
where the area to be annexed hasn’t been 
badly messed up first by haphazard develop- 
ment? 

It is clear that the central city can’t exer- 
cise these functions mentioned above on be- 
half of the adjacent fringe. Certainly the cen- 
tral city must participate on behalf of the 
area as a whole, as must the fringe, but it 
may be that a third party is better equipped 
by status to provide a neutral meeting 
ground for the development of the mutual 
respect and understanding which the prob- 
lem so clearly calls for. 

I would commend for your consideration 
the kind of activity in which I’m presently 
engaged, namely, intergovernmentally spon- 
sored advisory metropolitan research and 
planning. Note I said intergovernmentally 
sponsored, for we came into being as a di- 
rect result of the stated desires of the com- 
munities of the area. We believe that our job 
is basically to assist these communities in 
doing a better job of government by provid- 
ing them with needed facts and advice about 
area-wide planning considerations that will 
assist them in making their local planning 
better. This kind of a metropolitan planning 
commission, having governmental status, is 
about the only outfit available right now 
which is free to undertake research and fact 
finding, policy recommending, plan making, 
and perhaps a limited, “soft boiled” co- 
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ordination. These touch on four of the five 
functions mentioned previously. 

The fifth, the administration of the spe- 
cific governmental services involved, has to 
be undertaken by others because this is not a 
function of planning. In the Twin-Cities 
area we are undertaking studies at the met- 
ropolitan level in these first four areas right 
now, and they are being welcomed by both 
the incorporated and the unincorporated 
communities. Because the commission repre- 
sents all of the interests of the area we are 
able to penetrate activities that individual 
governments could not delve into even if 
they had the desire and the resources. 

It is important to qualify this by noting 
that metropolitan planning in and of itself 
isn’t going to solve the problem by any 
means. It isn’t even going to do all of the 
planning for the area because much of this 
must properly be done at the local level. 
However, it does have the quality of provid- 
ing this over-all factual framework within 
which sensible policies can be developed. 
Moreover, it benefits from its very “soft 
boiled”’ status. It’s not a threat to anybody. 
It’s not going to take over anybody else’s job 
or exercise any powers or prerogatives. It 
has nothing to sell but advice, and the area 
doesn’t even have to buy that if it doesn’t 
want to. 

A more important qualification in the ap- 
plication of this kind of resource is that unin- 
corporated fringe areas, by and large, lack 
the ability to implement the advice of a met- 
ropolitan planning commission. A number of 
alternatives must of course be pursued in fill- 
ing this gap, ranging from ad hoc authorities 
to stronger county government, incorpora- 
tion, annexation, consolidation, or federation. 

In implementing metropolitan develop- 
ment policy, another idea is worth consider- 
ation. It is available on a here-and-now 
basis and as yet has not been fully exploited. 
Grand Rapids, Michigan, has developed an 
idea that makes a great deal of sense. Like 
most communities, they are concerned with 
the problem of securing sound standards of 
community development in the adjacent 
fringe whether they annex the area or not. 

In effect, Grand Rapids has said to the 
surrounding areas: “Look, don’t worry 


about us. We don’t want to annex you. We 
just want to provide whatever assistance we 
can in helping you to solve your problems 
because, in a large sense, we’re all part of 
the same area and your problems are com- 
mon to ours. So we’ll help you in every way 
we can. We’ll give you water and sewer serv- 
ice, police and fire protection and other 
kinds of urban services if in return you'll 
agree to do two simple little things: a) pay 
for these services on an equitable basis; and 
b) abide by mutually arrived at standards of 
land use and community development. This 
means the adoption and implementation of 
effective zoning and building codes, sub- 
division regulations, and other land use con- 
trols in accordance with the general plans 
for the metropolitan area which will be de- 
veloped in such a way as to maximize your 
interests. If you do this, we’ll give you all the 
help you need.” 

Properly applied, this policy must be 
based on a metropolitan plan which identi- 
fies the “urban service district’’—that is, a 
formally developed perimeter outside of 
which urban expansion would not be en- 
couraged. Basically, local communities 
would implement it through land use con- 
trols, although a great deal of help can be 
obtained from the people controlling credit 
(lending institutions, FHA, major devel- 
opers, and so on) when they come to realize 
that a formal policy of this kind is in their 
interest. If you have a well developed con- 
sensus as to the limit of urban services in a 
given metropolitan area, the job of planning 
these services with the corresponding advan- 
tages of efficiency and economy becomes 
infinitely easier. It’s this loose-textured, un- 
economical, “‘where’s-it-going-to-end”’ kind 
of sprawl characterizing so many of our 
areas which is making effective planning im- 
possible. 

To the measure that a sound physical en- 
vironment is promoted, a much broader lati- 
tude of choice is afforded the area if and 
when it wants to come to grips with the ques- 
tion of future governmental organization. It 
is only in this context that the question, 
“What To Do about Fringe Areas?” can be 


approached. 
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State Sponsors Inventory 
Program for Cities 


N INVENTORY of community resources 
and an action program for community 
betterment are the goals of the community 
progress program which is open to all cities 
in Tennessee. 

The program is divided into two parts: 
(1) the 1959 contest action plan, and (2) the 
development of a community inventory and 
progress plan. Both parts of the program are 
based on a pilot plan which was conducted 
with the cooperation of Tennessee cities in 
the spring and summer of 1958 to check and 
verify methods and results. The community 
progress program is sponsored by the Ten- 
nessee Industrial and Agricultural Develop- 
ment Commission with the cooperation of 
the Tennessee State Planning Commission, 
the Tennessee Municipal League, and the 
Municipal Technical Advisory Service. 

The contest action plan is open to every 
incorporated community in the state. Each 
community must be represented by a single 
organization or committee. The contest in- 
cludes 16 projects such as clean-up, paint- 
up, fix-up month; hospitality month; com- 
munity industrial inventory; streets, roads, 
and parking; “know your city” campaign; 
school improvement program; civic, reli- 
gious, and cultural programs; and commu- 
nity inventory and progress plan. Awards 
will be made for the best over-all program, 
for specific projects, and for the best over- 
all programs by population groups. The 
awards will be made at the seventh annual 
industrial development conference to be 
held in the fall of 1959. 

From the point of view of city officials the 
most important project is the one which pro- 
vides the “community inventory and prog- 
ress plan.” For this purpose a 109-page 
handbook has been published for city offi- 
cials which gives a set of standards covering 
20 broad areas which pertain to industrial 
and economic growth and living conditions 
within the community. It provides forms for 


a realistic self-appraisal and inventory and 
outlines definite action that may be taken to 
overcome present deficiencies. Among the 
areas covered are: economic development, 
tourist business, commercial development, 
transportation, housing, planning and urban 
renewal, police and fire protection, and 
streets. 

Each phase of the community inventory 
can be scored to a maximum of 100 points. 
Under municipal finance, for example, the 
inventory includes adoption and enforce- 
ment of the annual budget, the capital budg- 
et, accounting system, audits, financial 
statements, assessment ratio, assessment in- 
equities, bonds, tax collections, and debt 
limit. 

It is believed that the community inven- 
tory will provide an excellent basis for long- 
term planning and capital budgeting. In ad- 
dition, it will be an invaluable tool for en- 
listing public support for needed community 
improvements, both publicly and privately 
financed.—D. A. BURKHALTER, city man- 
ager, Johnson City. 


Governments Seek Review of 
Auto Pricing Policies 


HE National Institute of Governmental 
Purchasing is studying the recent policy 
change of the three largest manufacturers of 
passenger cars with respect to direct factory 
bids or financial participation on sales to 
state and local governments (see Pustic 
MANAGEMENT, September, 1958, p. 221). 
The effect of the new manufacturers policy 
has been to increase substantially the cost of 
cars to state and local units. 
Representatives of the three major manu- 
facturers—General Motors, Ford, and 
Chrysler—have reported to NIGP that the 
former pricing policy had depressed the used 
car market in some localities, that some gov- 
ernments had abused their tax-exempt status 
in the resale of cars, and that the price con- 
cessions had been overly generous consider- 
ing the highly competitive status of the in- 
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dustry. The board of directors of NIGP met 
recently to explore the entire problem and to 
plan a future course of action. 

The National Association of State Pur- 
chasing Officials has designated a special 
committee to confer with the auto manufac- 
turers. The states of Indiana and Michigan 
have filed official protests on the new pricing 
policy, and Michigan, Minnesota, and 
Rhode Island have declared moratoriums 
on the purchase of new cars. 

In the meantime the United States In- 
ternal Revenue Service has ruled that sales 
of new cars to state governments are not ex- 
empt from the manufacturers excise tax if 
the state has an agreement to trade the auto- 
mobiles back to the dealer after a limited pe- 
riod of time or a specified amount of mileage. 
The Internal Revenue Service says that the 
exemption applies only when automobiles 
are sold “for the exclusive use of” a state. 
Presumably this ruling would apply to mu- 
nicipalities and other political subdivisions 
of the state. 


State Leagues Sponsor Group 
Insurance Plans 


IFTEEN state leagues of municipalities 

offer group insurance plans for mem- 
ber cities to provide life, accident, hospital- 
ization, surgical, and other benefits. Three 
of the plans—Colorado, Oregon, and Utah 
—provide for major medical expenses with 
a deductible amount and a co-insurance 
feature. 

The Oregon plan is administered for 
member cities by the League of Oregon 
Cities Insurance Trust. Major medical ex- 
penses are covered up to a maximum of 
$10,000 with $100 deductible and 80 per 
cent co-insurance. The plan also includes 
life insurance, accidental death or dismem- 
berment, and hospitalization. Total cost, 
which must be paid either in part or in full 
by the municipality, is $5.60 a month for 
each city employee, an additional $7.75 
for one dependent, and an additional $11.65 
for two or more dependents. 

The plans sponsored by the Colorado and 
Utah municipal leagues include life insur- 
ance, accidental death and dismemberment 
insurance, hospital benefits, and major med- 
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ical insurance. The maximum on major 
medical is $10,000, the deductible is $50, 
and the co-insurance is 80 per cent. Cities 
in 11 other states, including 116 cities in 
California, are known to be offering major 
medical insurance to their employees on 
their own initiative. Many pay one-half 
or more of the premium, exclusive of em- 
ployees’ dependents. 

The other 12 state leagues sponsoring 
group insurance programs are Arkansas, 
Georgia, Idaho, Iowa, Louisiana, Mary- 
land, Montana, North Carolina, North Da- 
kota, South Carolina, South Dakota, and 
Tennessee. Most of the plans provide for 
a minimum of life, accident, hospitalization, 
and surgical insurance. 


Voters Authorize City Purchase 
of Bus System 


AN Antonio, Texas, will soon be in the 
public transit business as the result of an 
election held on January 13. Voters ap- 
proved a bond ordinance authorizing the 
city to issue $1,750,000 in general obligation 
bonds for the purchase of the local bus sys- 
tem. The vote was by the sizeable margin of 
19,299 in favor to 4,838 opposed. 

The election culminated months of nego- 
tiation between the city government and the 
San Antonio Transit Company on the re- 
newal of the franchise which expires on May 
31, 1959. The company claimed a rate base 
valuation of $5,374,152 and stated that it 
should be allowed a return of 11.5 per cent 
on that valuation. The company indicated 
bus fares would have to be increased to per- 
mit this rate of earnings. 

The city contended that the company 
rate base was not more than $3,500,000 and 
that 7.5 per cent return was sufficient. The 
city claimed further that fares should be re- 
duced rather than increased. Other compli- 
cating factors were differences on allowable 
expenses for company operations and a court 
case testing the valuation and rate of return. 

When the differences could not be re- 
solved on terms of a new franchise, the city 
council, on December 23, called for the spe- 
cial bond election. The day after the election 
the city and the transit company agreed on a 
price of $3,725,000 for the purchase of all as- 
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sets including 289 buses, equipment, records 
and files, and real estate. The purchase will 
be financed from the $1,750,000 in general 
obligation bonds approved by the voters 
plus revenue bonds secured by earnings of 
the transit system. No increase in transit 
fares or city taxes is anticipated for the time 
being because of savings effected under mu- 
nicipal ownership including elimination of 
state and federal taxes and a sharp reduction 
in top salaries now paid by the company. 
The city is now working on legal and finan- 
cial arrangements to effect the transfer and 
expects to assume ownership and operation 
of the system by spring.—LyNnn ANDREWS, 
city manager, San Antonio. 


Reports Operating Economies 
with Small Cars 


UBSTANTIAL operating economies 
have been obtained in Richmond, Vir- 
ginia, with small European automobiles. 
These cars as a group are operating at 1 cent 
per mile less than six-cylinder standard 
transmission automobiles generally consid- 
ered to be in the low-priced bracket. 

The small cars are four-cylinder vehicles 
manufactured in West Germany. The city 
purchased the first such car in 1956, added 
eight more in July, 1957, and 12 more in 
July, 1958. Twenty cars are now in service, 
one having been sold. They have been as- 
signed throughout the city service for use by 
social workers, probation officers, public 
health nurses, food sanitarians, civil engi- 
neers, building inspectors, and others. 

Data for a 17-month period show that the 
20 small cars have a total of 79,008 miles 
with an average operating cost of 1.7 cents 
per mile and a gas mileage of 23.6 miles per 
gallon. Comparable data are available for 17 
six-cylinder standard transmission auto- 
mobiles with a total of 137,253 miles of serv- 
ice. Operating costs for these cars have aver- 
aged 2.7 cents per mile with a gas mileage of 
14.1 miles per gallon. The operating costs 
include all maintenance, gasoline, lubri- 
cants, and all other routine expenses but 
exclude initial purchase, insurance, collision 
repairs, and depreciation. In addition to op- 
erating economies, the small cars are pur- 
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chased at about $300 less per year than the 
six-cylinder vehicles. 

The cost data are not conclusive since 12 
of the 20 small cars have been in service for 
less than six months. Although additional 
operating experience is needed, the advan- 
tage seems to lie with the smaller vehicles. 
Operating experience has been quite satis- 
factory. The reaction of drivers has generally 
been favorable, particularly when the driver 
has operated the car long enough to become 
familiar with its characteristics—ALAn F. 
KIEPPER, management specialist, Rich- 
mond. 


City Employees Train for 
Public Speaking 


ITY employees are now better prepared 

to give speeches before civic groups, 
service clubs, and other organizations in 
Enid, Oklahoma (36,017), as the result of 
an in-service training course in public speak- 
ing sponsored by the city government. 

Eighteen key employees from most city 
departments enrolled, and the city manager, 
who has taught public speaking in prior 
years, served as instructor. Ten one-hour 
sessions were held on city time over a period 
of five weeks. The first five sessions consisted 
of lectures by the instructor followed by 
class discussion, and the last five sessions 
consisted of practice speeches by class mem- 
bers. 

Each member of the class prepared and 
delivered at least one speech before the group, 
and the instructor and other participants 
analyzed each speech to point out strong 
and weak points. At the conclusion of the 
course a dinner was held for the participants, 
their husbands or wives, and members of 
the city commission. The mayor presented 
certificates for successful completion of the 
course. 

The training course has accomplished its 
purposes because the participants have a 
better grasp of speech fundamentals, they 
have acquired more confidence and can 
make more effective presentations, and par- 
ticipants gained a better understanding of 
the activities of other city departments. The 
city benefits because its activities can be 
presented in a more interesting and compre- 
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hensive manner before various groups. The 
city manager benefited because he had the 
opportunity to become better acquainted 
with key employees and their work as it 
affects employee and public relations. In- 
terest on the part of employees was so great 
that another course in public speaking is 
scheduled for the near future.—Geracp D. 
WILKINS, city manager, Enid. 


Saline Water Conversion 
Becomes Actuality 


HE United States Department of the 

Interior will select the first of five sites 
for saline water conversion demonstration 
plants by March 2, 1959. The remaining 
four sites will be designated at three-month 
intervals. 

Three of the plants will be designed to 
test sea water and will be located on the 
West Coast, the East Coast, and the Gulf 
Coast. Two of the plants will be designed for 
the conversion of brackish water and will be 
located inland, one in the arid area of the 
Southwest and the other in the northern 
great plains. The sum of $10,000,000 will be 
available to provide for construction of the 
demonstration plants, and additional sums 
will be allocated for operation and main- 
tenance of the plants and administration of 
the program. 

The plants will test the reliability, engi- 
neering, operating, and economic potential 
of various sea and brackish water conversion 
processes. State and public agencies can con- 
tribute financial or other assistance for the 
program. Public records must be kept, and 
the plants can be inspected during all phases 
of construction and operation. 

A study by the University of Maryland 
(see City Hall Bookshelf) pointed out that 
large scale conversion plants are in opera- 
tion and others are being constructed in the 
United States and other countries. While 
saline water can be converted, the major 
problems are to increase efficiency and de- 
crease costs. 

Salt water is ocean water which contains 
35,000 parts of dissolved salt per million 
parts (ppm) of water as is found in the ocean. 
Brackish water is that which contains less 
salt than ocean water, for example, between 
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1,000 to 35,000 ppm. Suitable irrigation wa- 
ter may have a salt content of 1,200 ppm, 
while drinking water can contain 500 ppm. 
Some industrial users demand water which 
has only 3 ppm. 

Several methods of desaltation are cur- 
rently being studied. One process is thermal 
distillation which condenses salt water into 
pure water and brine. Corrosion and scaling, 
however, make continuous operations ex- 
tremely difficult. 

Solar distillation is considered one of the 
best methods to use in arid land near the 
ocean which is continuously exposed to sun- 
light. The heat from the sun can be used to 
evaporate and then condense water on the 
underside of glass. Technical difficulties are 
the size of the apparatus and equipment 
needed, the land area that must be covered, 
and availability of sunlight. 

Saline water, especially brackish water, 
can be desalted by use of electric mem- 
branes. Brackish water will flow through 
these membranes which separate the salt 
into positive and negative ions that flow in 
opposite directions. The water is less salty at 
the end of its flow than it was at the begin- 
ning. High salt content water makes this 
process economically unfeasible. 

Other processes are by osmosis, which is 
good for removing a small amount of salt 
rather than a large quantity; the use of syn- 
thetic liquids, which absorb large quantities 
of pure water from salt water; separating salt 
water from pure water by freezing; and the 
use of nuclear energy, algae, high frequency 
sound, and high frequency current. 


All-America City Awards Made 
for Civic Accomplishment 


LEVEN cities have been named as the 
1958 team of “All-America Cities” for 
outstanding citizen action to meet commu- 
nity problems. The awards, sponsored by 
the National Municipal League with the co- 
operation of Look magazine, went to Bloom- 
ington, Indiana; Columbus, Ohio; Granite 
City, Illinois; Hayden, Arizona; Highland 
Park, Illinois; Huntington, West Virginia; 
Leadville, Colorado; New Haven, Connecti- 
cut; Phoenix, Arizona; Sheridan, Wyoming; 
and Westport, Connecticut. The awards 
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were made specifically for citizen action in 
promoting civic improvements and backing 
major community programs. 

Almost 100 cities submitted entries, and 
the 22 finalists presented their cases before a 
jury at the National Conference on Govern- 
ment conducted last fall by the National 
Municipal League. 

Cities which received honorable mention 
in the contest were Casper, Wyoming; Chil- 
licothe, Ohio; Denison, Texas; Downey, 
California; Elmwood Park, Illinois; Fresno, 
California; Lebanon, New Hampshire; 
Presque Isle, Maine; Sikeston, Missouri; 
Sunnyvale, California; and Tarrytown, New 
York. 

The All-America City Awards were estab- 
lished in 1949 by the National Municipal 
League, the oldest civic reform organization 
in the United States. For the past eight years 
the awards have been co-sponsored with 
Look magazine. 


Surveys Status of Advertising 
along Federal Highways 


HE status of federal and state laws regu- 

lating advertising along highways is 
the subject of a recent report of the Highway 
Research Board entitled Outdoor Advertising 
along Highways: A Legal Analysis (see City 
Hall Bookshelf). 

Federal legislation was adopted in 1958 
and has been supplemented by standards 
issued by the Secretary of Commerce on 
November 10, 1958. The federal law per- 
tains to the regulation of outdoor advertising 
within 660 feet of the edge of the right-of- 
way for the 41,000 miles of the interstate 
system. The law provides an incentive to 
states by an increase of one-half of 1 per cent 
of the federal government share when any 
state, under certain conditions, regulates 
outdoor advertising in accordance with the 
standards which supplement the federal 
statute. The bonus payment is available only 
to those states which enter into agreements 
with the Secretary of Commerce for the reg- 
ulation of advertising in conformance with 
the statutes and standards. 

The Highway Research Board report pro- 
vides detailed information on the standards 
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for signs to be included and excluded within 
the 660-foot zone along the edge of the high- 
way. The states of Ohio and Vermont and 
the commonwealth of Puerto Rico have laws 
regulating advertising which apply to the 
660-foot zone along highway rights-of-way. 
In addition, 14 states have laws specifying 
protected areas of less than 660 feet. 

In addition to descriptions of federal and 
state standards, the report contains exten- 
sive discussions of legal concepts relating to 
property interest; use of the police power for 
regulating outdoor advertising; use of emi- 
nent domain; and state, county, and mu- 
nicipal planning and zoning laws. The ap- 
pendices include a summary of pertinent 
statutes and judicial decisions, court cita- 
tions, and a bibliography. 


Three Awards for Urban and 
Metropolitan Studies 


HREE awards were made recently for 

significant research in meeting the prob- 
lems of urban and metropolitan areas. The 
Fruin-Colnon awards went to the St. Louis 
Metropolitan Survey for the report, Path of 
Progress for Metropolitan St. Louis; to Stephen 
R. Sweeney and George S. Blair, editors of 
the volume, Metropolitan Analysis: Important 
Elements of Study in Action; and to George H. 
Esser, Jr., for his series of articles on “Urban 
Growth and Municipal Services” which ap- 
peared originally in Popular Government and 
later as ““Economic Aspects of Annexation”’ 
in Pustic MANAGEMENT (August and Sep- 
tember, 1957, issues). 

Dr. Sweeney and Dr. Blair are executive 
director and research associate, respectively, 
with the Fels Institute of Local and State 
Government, University of Pennsylvania. 
Dr. Esser is assistant director of the Institute 
of Government, University of North Caro- 
lina. 

The awards program, which is in its first 
year, is co-sponsored by the National Mu- 
nicipal League and the Fruin-Colnon Con- 
tracting Company. The materials nomi- 
nated for the awards included reports of 
metropolitan study groups, articles on urban 
problems, studies by individual scholars, and 
programs of research agencies. 
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Creates Department of Culture 

HE city charter recently adopted by Greeley, 

Colorado (20,354), provides for a depart- 
ment of culture with library and museum divi- 
sions and “other divisions as may be created by 
ordinance of the city council.”” The charter pro- 
vides that the city manager shall appoint the di- 
rector of the department or assume the duties 
himself. City Manager B. H. Cruce has been des- 
ignated director for coordination of library, mu- 
seum, and other cultural activities. The depart- 
ment’s immediate concern will be library and 
museum services. Adult education and recreation 
in Greeley are sponsored jointly by the city gov- 
ernment, the school district, and Colorado State 
College through an unofficial board called Gree- 
ley Community Activities Commission. The 
Commission by-laws require that the director of 
culture be a member of its executive board. The 
city library board was continued with certain ad- 
ministrative powers, and an advisory museum 
board was created. 


Record Retention Program 

Park Forest, Illinois (27,967), has adopted a 
program of records retention and disposition for 
the village government. Departmental records 
have been surveyed and classified, and retention 
schedules ranging from one year to permanent 
retention have been established. The system will 
operate in conjunction with microfilm for certain 
classes of records. The village government has an 
agreement with a service agency for microfilming 
which covers preparation of documents for micro- 
film, film specifications, and delivery of micro- 
film reels and indexing labels. 


Creates Advisory Finance Group 

Williamsburg, Virginia (6,735), has estab- 
lished an advisory commission on finance by 
ordinance to review municipal debt and financ- 
ing of capital improvements. The eight-member 
group consists of five appointed by the city 
council and three ex officio members—the mayor 
and two members of the finance committee of 
the city council. Specific duties of the advisory 
finance commission include: surveying the city’s 


bonded indebtedness in relation to proposed capi- 
tal expenditures; determining the soundness of 
maturity schedules and future debt requirements; 
estimating the legal bonding capacity for the 
city and the feasibility of future bond issues; 
recommending the programming and scheduling 
of future bond issues; advising the city council 
as to timing of bond issues and methods of im- 
proving the rating of bonds to obtain the lowest 
possible interest rate; and assisting city officials 
in the preparation of each bond prospectus. 


Upholds Housing Code 

Thirteen provisions of the Milwaukee housing 
code were upheld by the Circuit Court for Mil- 
waukee County in Boden, et al. v. City of Milwau- 
kee, case number 263-571. In effect the court de- 
cision said that the housing ordinance did not 
deny individual freedom or confiscate private 
property without due process of law. The court 
said that the city does not have to wait until a 
building is a dilapidated fire hazard before it can 
take action. Discussing the reasonableness of the 
ordinance, the court stated: ‘“‘Preventative meas- 
ures are of greater importance to the health and 
economic well-being of a community than cor- 
rective provisions which may well be more costly 
in the long run in terms of lives and monetary 
expenditures.” 


Public Relations Briefs 

Bangor, Maine, initiated its annual television 
series ““This Is Your City” on January 18 witha 
30-minute afternoon program. The series will run 
for three months. Each program will include a 
discussion of some major problem or program in 
the city with the department head or members of 
the board or commission involved. . . . Jackson, 
Mississippi, issued a progress report surveying the 
work of the city government in recent years to- 
gether with community development including 
recreational, commercial, industrial and cultural 
services provided for its citizens. ... Downey, 
California, prepared a brief tax leaflet informing 
its citizens that the city received only 3.8 per cent 
of the property tax dollar. The leaflet also showed 
comparative tax rates with neighboring cities and 
stressed that improved city services were ren- 
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dered at less cost... . Guilford County, North 
Carolina, has issued a two-color booklet to de- 
scribe the organization, operations, and services 
of the county government. The booklet, entitled 
*“Your Guilford County Government,” outlines 
the financial structure of the county government 
and includes descriptions for the sheriff, courts, 
public welfare, and other county functions. 


Fire Record for 1958 

Fire deaths in the United States in 1958 to- 
talled 11,500 according to preliminary estimates 
of the National Fire Protection Association. This 
was an increase of 200 deaths over 1957 but less 
than the record of 12,100 in 1954. The worst fire 
in the United States was the school fire in Chi- 
cago on December 1 which killed 90 pupils and 
three teachers. Property loss from fire in 1958 to- 
talled a record amount of $1.3 billion, an increase 
of $25 million over 1957. The bulk of the property 
loss, totalling $1.1 billion, was damage to build- 
ings and contents. Fire fatalities in Canada in 
1958 totalled 620, a decrease of 20 from 1957. 
Property loss in Canada was $180 million. 


Utility To Pay Construction Cost 

The California state supreme court, by a four- 
to-three decision, has ruled that a public utility 
must pay for the cost of moving facilities in streets 
to provide for governmental installation of storm 
sewers. The case involved the Los Angeles County 
Flood Control District and Southern California 
Edison Company. The court held that when a 
utility accepts franchise rights in public streets it 
has an implied obligation to move its facilities for 
public improvements. Southern California Edi- 
son had contested on the basis that storm drains 
are not a primary use of the streets when they 
serve a greater area then the direct frontage on 
the streets. 


Form Regional Council 

Eleven communities in the Bangor, Maine, 
area on January 9, formed the Bangor Regional 
Municipal Council to study and discuss govern- 
mental problems of common concern. The com- 
munities represented are Orono, Old Town, Her- 
mon, Veazie, Holden, Hampden, Brewer, Ban- 
gor, Orrington, Glenbuen, and Eddington. The 
council is composed of one representative from 
the city council or board of selectmen and one 
administrative officer, usually the city or town 
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manager, from each of the communities. The 
council will hold regular meetings on the second 
Thursday of each month in the office of City 
Manager Joseph R. Coupal, Jr., Bangor, who 
serves as secretary for the group. The council will 
study and consider all types of regional-municipal 
problems and use subcommittee study groups 
composed of councilmen, selectmen, and munici- 
pal employees. Subdivision rules and regulations 
will be the first project to be undertaken by the 
council. 


New Tax Registry System 

The United States Internal Revenue Service 
has issued temporary rules, dated December 22, 
1958, on the registration and exemption from 
federal excise taxes for nonprofit, educational or- 
ganizations including state and local govern- 
ments. The rules were effective on January 1 and 
implement technical changes made in federal ex- 
cise laws in 1958. The system of exemption cer- 
tificates for state and local governments is con- 
tinued. In addition, however, a registration sys- 
tem has been established which can be used in 
lieu of the certificate system when purchases are 
made directly from the manufacturer for the ex- 
clusive use of the state or local government. The 
exemption certificate system still must be used for 
purchases from a distributer or retailer. For reg- 
istration the government must address a letter to 
the district director of the Internal Revenue Serv- 
ice showing the name and address of the govern- 
ment, the nature of business (municipal govern- 
ment), and a general description of the tax-free 
purchases to be made. All subsequent transac- 
tions with the manufacturer must carry a refer- 
ence to the letter of registration and the district 
director. 


Cost-of-Living Pay Increase 

City employees in Ellensburg, Washington 
(8,430), received a general 4 per cent increase in 
salaries effective January 1, 1959. A letter from 
City Manager Benjamin H. Mead, Jr. was dis- 
tributed with the first pay checks for the new year 
which pointed out that the increase reflected ap- 
proximately the change in the Consumer Price 
Index during 1958. The letter went on to point 
out that “As your living costs have risen, so has 
the cost of operating the city of Ellensburg. . . . 
Increased efficiency and good work of each mem- 
ber of the city team has in the past year been a 
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distinct contribution towards the maintenance of 
a good municipal standard of living. . . . With 
the continuing prospect of city costs running 
ahead of income, it becomes more apparent that 
future salary and wage increases are more than 
ever dependent upon a reduction in operation 
costs. This requires each and every one of us to 
accomplish more with the good equipment and 
tools provided. We need not necessarily work 
more but better.” 


Sponsors Town Meetings 

In Worcester, Massachusetts, the Citizens’ 
Plan E Association has sponsored neighborhood 
town meetings for seven years to acquaint citizens 
with the city government and to provide informa- 
tion for city officials on local problems. Forty- 
three meetings have been held since 1952, and 
the attendance has rahged from a few dozen 
to several hundred. City officials always are 
invited to the neighborhood meetings, and short 
talks are usually given by one city councilman 
and one member of the school committee after 
which the meeting is opened to questions and 
answers and discussion from the floor. The points 
brought up at the town meetings have led to 
the installation of traffic signals, construction 
of playground facilities, additional police pro- 
tection, and other community improvements. 


Issue Leaflets and Brochures 

Several cities recently have issued tax leaflets 
and other materials pertaining to municipal op- 
erations. Henrico County, Virginia, has pub- 
lished a Guide to Henrico to provide information 
for citizens on governmental services. The booklet 
covers government, recreation, zoning, bicycle 
registration, voting, dog tags, property taxes, and 
special services rendered by the county govern- 
ment and private organizations. Oak Park, IIli- 
nois, released a newspaper supplement on five 
years of progress for the village government. 
The report also tied together information on other 
community agencies and provided the basis for 
a joint planning conference on problems of future 
growth. University City, Missouri, issued a folder 
with the tax bills describing the progress and 
improvements that have been made since a large 
bond issue was approved in 1951. The folder 
is a progress report on the work of a citizens’ 
committee for public improvements which is 
studying future needs and submission of a new 
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bond issue to the voters. Pico Rivera, California, 
issued a tax folder which reported that the city 
would be levying no property taxes for the current 
fiscal year. Most of the city income is accounted 
for by funds returned by the state for sales taxes, 
auto licenses, and gasoline taxes. Atchison, Kan- 
sas, recently issued a two-color brochure explain- 
ing the reasons for a new sewage service charge 
and the method for computing charges to individ- 
ual customers. The revenues will be used to pay 
off revenue bonds of $1,420,000 for a sewage 
treatment plant. Other cities issuing leaflets and 
other public relations materials include Pittsburg 
and San Mateo, California; Winnetka, Illinois; 
Auburn, Maine; Newburgh, New York; Cleve- 
land Heights, Ohio; Snyder, Texas; and Rich- 
mond and Williamsburg, Virginia. 


Begins Management Training 


The college of business administration of the 
University of Cincinnati at the request of the city 
has opened a management development pro- 
gram for city personnel. The program started on 
January 13 and will continue through April 2 
with meetings scheduled from 3:00 to 5:00 p.m. 
twice a week. Twenty-five trainees selected by the 
city and two from the University of Cincinnati 
have enrolled. The enrollees will participate in a 
program of discussion, lectures, and studies which 
will develop their ability to cope with growing 
management problems. Planning, organizing, 
and directing will be considered in relation to the 
participants’ technical fields. The university has 
offered advanced management programs for ex- 
ecutives from industries for a number of years, 
but this program has been designed especially for 
the city. 

Personnel Briefs 

Thirty employees of Erie County and Buffalo, 
New York, organized their own in-service train- 
ing course in governmental accounting. A certi- 
fied public accountant, who was hired at the 
group’s own expense, conducted a 90-minute 
session each week for 13 weeks. . . . The United 
States Supreme Court recently ruled that the 
Philadelphia Civil Service Commission has final 
action in dismissing a policeman if it meets the 
requirements of due process and the city charter 
and precludes an independent review of the evi- 
dence by any court. The decision was rendered in 
the “Addison Case” which involved a policeman 
discharged for cause in 1954 by the police com- 
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missioner; the action was upheld by the civil serv- 
ice commission. . . . For the first time in its his- 
tory the city of Chicago adopted a position clas- 
sification and compensation plans for its em- 
ployees. The mayor has the over-all responsibility 
for the compensation plan with the budget direc- 
tor acting as the chief administrator. The civil 
service commission will administer the classifica- 
tion plan... . Greenville, Illinois (4,069), has 
adopted a personnel ordinance and supplemen- 


tary personnel rules for city employment. The. 


rules have been abstracted under appropriate 
headings to provide an employee’s handbook to 
explain the working policies of the city. 


Employees’ Community Fund 

An employees’ community fund has been es- 
tablished in Escanaba, Michigan (15,170), in 
lieu of the usual united fund plan. The Escanaba 
fund has been set up to give employees a choice 
of organizations to which they wish to contribute. 
A pledge form was given to every employee of the 
city for him to list the total amount of his con- 
tributions, to be withheld from by payroll deduc- 
tions throughout the year, and provided space for 
checking any one or more of 15 organizations for 
his contributions. The employees’ community 
fund has drawn a membership of 80, representing 
about 50 per cent of the employees. This is al- 
most three times as much participation as was 
ever received before with the united fund plan. 
The plan is entirely voluntary. 


Recent Financial News 

A leaflet recently issued in Richmond, Cali- 
fornia, shows tax levies and collections for the 
preceeding 10 years, the source and disposition of 
1957-58 income for the city government, and an 
analysis of general bond debt. The leaflet was is- 
sued as a summary of the annual finance report of 
the city government and replaces a detailed 
financial report....Hampton, Virginia, has 
adopted a 10 per cent tax on gas, electricity, and 
telephone services. The consumer will pay this 
tax to a maximum of $6 on his gas bill and $12 on 
his electrical and telephone bills. ... A budget 
manual has been prepared in Springfield, Mis- 
souri, as a guide to department heads and other 
municipal officials for preparation of expenditure 
estimates and other parts of the annual budget. 
The manual includes a budget calendar and vari- 
ous budget forms together with explanation for 
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their use. A portion of the manual includes a 
sample completed work book with forms filled 
out for a typical city agency together with ex- 
planation of various items and justification for in- 
creases requested. ... The city of Chicago re- 
cently purchased some of its own bonds in the 
open market, totaling $752,000. The bonds were 
purchased for $685,110 to bring a saving in prin- 
cipal of $66,890 and savings in future interest of 
$102,593. The action was taken under authority 
of a state law which permits the sinking fund com- 
mission of the city to use surplus monies in the 
bond reduction and interest fund of the purchase 
of securities. 


Pilfered Parking Meters 


The Municipal Finance Officers Association 
recently reported that several cities in different 
parts of the country have encountered pilfering 
and vandalism of parking meters. The detailed 
report in the February 1 issue of Municipal Finance 
News Letter states that the increase in parking 
meter thefts is attributed in some cities to eco- 
nomic conditions and in other cities to the work 
of juveniles. The methods vary from using a 
screwdriver and a sensitive touch, sawing off the 
heads of meters, and making duplicate keys. En- 
forcement is difficult in some areas since circum- 
stantial evidence, such as possession of a key, is 
insufficient for prosecution. Other cities are faced 
with the expense of assigning special police de- 
tails to patrol areas of high theft. Several cities 
reported that it helps to account for parking 
meter receipts on an area or block basis to deter- 
mine where vandalism and thefts are occurring 
more frequently. This in turn is helpful in assign- 
ing special police investigators to patrol the areas. 


Survey of Boating Regulations 

Forty-one states have statutes and regulations 
for recreational boating which range from simple 
statements requiring installation of mufflers on 
outboard motors to elaborate laws providing for 
the inspection, licensing, and numbering of boats, 
as well as for their equipment and operation. The 
Bureau of Public Administration of the Univer- 
sity of California has published a survey, Regula- 
tion of Pleasure Boating and Aquatic Sports (see City 
Hall Bookshelf) which points out that the rise in 
popularity of recreational boating has created a 
keen awareness at all levels of government of the 
need for adequate controls for this and related 
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sports. More than 35 million Americans are inter- 
ested in pleasure boating, and they spend over $2 
billion a year on boats, equipment, and acces- 
sories. The survey contains analysis of federal 
regulations including the Motorboat Act of 1940, 
the Numbering Act of 1919, and the Federal 
Boating Act of 1958 along with several federal 
administrative regulations. Provisions of state 
laws differ widely with respect to the administra- 
tion of inspection and licensing, operation and 
equipment requirements, and penalities for viola- 
tions. The report covers state activities and re- 
quirements relating to regulation of boats, their 
operations, equipment, areas of operation and 
enforcement agencies. The report includes a table 
on pertinent provisions of state boating laws. 


Intermunicipal Airport Meeting 

Problems of the small community airport were 
explored by representatives from Alamosa, Grand 
Junction, and Meeker, Colorado, at a meeting 
held in November, 1958, in Grand Junction. 
The meeting also was attended by state and fed- 
eral representatives from Colorado, Wyoming, 
and New Mexico. Subjects discussed included 
airport landing fees, airport restaurants and other 
concessions, the break-even point for the financial 


operation of an airport in the small community, 
and the availability of federal aid. The group dis- 
cussed ways of extending intergovernmental co- 
operation among federal, state, and local agencies 
in the development and operation of municipal 
airports. The group hopes to meet again in the 
spring to explore further the possibility of setting 
up a permanent organization. 


Issues Local Government Book 

A handbook on local government was issued 
recently for the Wichita, Kansas, area. Entitled 
Wichita and Sedgwick County Government, the 28- 
page book was published jointly by the city of 
Wichita, the Wichita public schools, and the Uni- 
versity of Wichita (see City Hall Bookshelf). The 
handbook is designed especially for use by high 
school and college students in the area. Chapters 
cover the organization and functions of various 
departments of the county government, city gov- 
ernment, public schools, courts, and election reg- 
istration requirements. Historical and statistical 
data also are included. A total of 10,000 copies 
were printed. The city will distribute one-half, 
and the public schools and the University of 
Wichita have taken the remainder. 


Important Annual Conferences for Municipal Officials 


American Society for Public Administration— 
Washington, D.C., April 1-5, 1959. 

American Society of Planning Officials—Min- 
neapolis, May 10-14, 1959. 

Building Officials Conference of America, Inc.— 
St. Paul, May 18-21, 1959. 

National Institute of Municipal Clerks—Miami, 
May 19-23, 1959. 

American Public Power Association—Seattle, 
May 26-28, 1959. 

Municipal Finance Officers Association—Mont- 
real, June 7-11, 1959. 

International Union of Local Authorities—Berlin, 
Germany, June 18-23, 1959. 

American Library Association—Washington, 
D.C., June 21-27, 1959. 

American Water Works Association—San Fran- 
cisco, July 12-17, 1959. 

National Association of County Officials—De- 
troit, July 26-29, 1959. 

Institute of Traffic Engineers—New York, Sep- 
tember 14-17, 1959. 

American Public Works Association—Seattle, 
September 20-23, 1959. 


American Institute of Park Executives—Phila- 
delphia, September 20-23, 1959. 

American Recreation Society and National Rec- 
reation Association—Chicago, September 28- 
October 2, 1959. 

Public Personnel Association—San Francisco, 
October 4-8, 1959. 

National Institute of Governmental Purchasing 
—Cleveland, October 11-14, 1959. 

National Association of Assessing Officers—Phila- 
delphia, October 11-14, 1959. 

National Association of Housing and Redevelop- 
ment Officials—Cincinnati, October 18-21, 
1959. 

American Public Health Association—Atlantic 
City, October 19-23, 1959. 

International City Managers’ Association—St. 
Louis, October 25-28, 1959. 

National Municipal League—Springfield, Mas- 
sachusetts, November 28—December 2, 1959. 

American Municipal Association—Denver, No- 
vember 28—December 2, 1959, 
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Analyzing the Qualities Needed in 
Management Development 
HREE qualities primarily are responsible 
for the development of “the managerial 
mind.” A manager must understand the qualities 
responsible for his development in order to de- 
velop management as a philosophy. 

A manager should cultivate the quality of em- 
Piricism (the pursuit of knowledge by observation 
and experiment). He should develop the habit 
and desire to obtain facts. 

The manager should strive for logical qualities 
in his thinking. He should have a theoretical atti- 
tude which will aid him in his own reasoning and 
thought. A manager should have a predisposition 
for truth, meaning that he will seek premises and 
conclusions that are true. He should cultivate the 
habit of consistency in thought and action. 

A manager should have certain qualities of 
action which will discipline his mind and influ- 
ence his behavior. He should have a desire to 
change things and to demonstrate his individual 
talents. He should have a predisposition for 
timely action when timeliness and speed of deci- 
sion become more important than further con- 
templation. 

From experience and study the manager should 
develop his judgmental capacities so that he 
is able to make meaning out of his problem. The 
manager should be suspicious of science in that he 
should be patient in his acceptance of scientific 
approaches and theories. 

He should understand that he will be respon- 
sible for the results of his decisions almost im- 
mediately after they have been made; thus he 
should take moral and ethical values into con- 
sideration along with objective facts. 

The manager can gain the maximum benefit 
from his profession by (1) acquainting himself 
with all knowledge and attitudes distinguishing 
the successful professional, (2) observing the mis- 
takes of others who fail to apply the above quali- 
ties, and (3) experiencing his own success and 
failures in the presence of his fellow professionals. 
—‘‘The Managerial Mind.” By Charles E. Sum- 
mer, Jr. Harvard Business Review, January—Feb- 
ruary, 1959. 


Opposition to Senior Service 

Based on Personal Reasons 
PPONENTS of the federal plan for a Senior 
Civil Service (SCS) base their reasons on 
personal and not professional considerations. 
Critics in both governmental and academic fields 
have been too concerned with possible minor de- 
fects and have not judged the over-all program. 

The SCS came into being upon recommenda- 
tions of the Hoover commission. It was incorpo- 
rated in the President’s career executive program 
for the federal service. Briefly SCS provides for: 
(1) the selection and utilization of high-ranking 
career employees in administrative and man- 
agerial posts, (2) the facilitation of transfer of 
executive personnel among agencies, and (3) the 
provision for better career opportunities and 
greater prestige. At present only 800 positions 
will be available, and these positions will be open 
only to those employees in the three highest salary 
grades (GS-15 to GS-17). 

Federal employees who oppose the system are 
afraid that (1) they will be left out or (2) they will 
be transferred to undesirable jobs, agencies, or 
regional offices. 

Proponents of the SCS argue that as the new 
service becomes recognized it will be expanded 
and more people will be eligible. Transfers to 
other jobs will not be made without personal con- 
sideration. 

Persons from the academic field are concerned 
with the SCS because they may lose or have lim- 
ited their opportunity to enter and re-enter gov- 
ernment service at the top level for short periods 
of time. 

The backers of the new system argue that the 
entire civil service system has grown and devel- 
oped so that presently there exist many faithful 
and efficient employees who can render success- 
ful and at the same time nonpolitical service for 
political executives and legislators of different 
viewpoints. Career people should not be deprived 
of the opportunity to compete for these man- 
agerial and policy-making posts—“The Opposi- 
tion to the Senior Civil Service.” By William 
Pincus. Public Administration Review, Autumn, 
1958. 
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APPRAISING ExecuTIVE PERFORMANCE. By Carl 
Heyel. American Management Association, 
1515 Broadway, New York 36. 1958. 189pp. 
$4.50. (Handbook for the executive to ap- 
praise management subordinates.) 


Tue Cuicaco Scuoot Fire. By Chester I. Bab- 
cock and Rexford Wilson. National Fire Pro- 
tection Association, 60 Batterymarch Street, 
Boston 10. 1959. 26pp. 25 cents. (Analysis of 
the Chicago school fire resulting in the loss of 
93 lives. Discusses causes of fire and safety 
measures that were lacking.) \ 


CoMPREHENSIVE DEVELOPMENT PLAN. Village 
Clerk, Village Hall, Mount Kisco, New York. 
1958. 183pp. $5. (Gives particular attention 
to the central business district, retail trade, 
off-street parking, and pedestrian circulation.) 


CurRENT DEVELOPMENTS IN PREPARATION FOR 
RETIREMENT. National Social Welfare As- 
sembly, 345 East 46 Street, New York 17. 
1958. 32pp. 50 cents. (Reviews industrial and 
governmental programs of counseling and ed- 
ucation to help employees plan ahead for re- 
tirement. Includes bibliography.) 


Finances oF ScuHoot Districts. Bureau of the 
Census. Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington 25, D.C. 1958. 367pp. $2. (Detailed 
data for individual school districts enrolling 
300 or more students. Part of the 1957 Census 
of Governments.) 


FresH WATER FROM THE SEA: CONVERSION OF 
SALT AND BrackisH WATER. Bureau of Busi- 
ness and Economic Research, University of 
Maryland, College Park. 1958. 12pp. (See p. 
70.) 


How To Estimate THE Cost oF Your PRoposeD 
Scnoot. Connecticut Public Expenditure 
Council, 21 Lewis Street, Hartford 3, Con- 
necticut. 1959. Unpaged. (Excellent pamphlet 
for school boards and other local government 
officials. Includes work sheet for determining 
areas and approximate costs.) 


MunicipaL Tort Liapitiry FoR INADEQUATE 
TrarFic ReGuLations. By Patrick Herbst. 


Automotive Safety Foundation, 200 Ring 
Building, Washington 6, D.C. 1959. 36pp. 


OutTpoor ADVERTISING ALONG HicHways: A 
Lecat ANALysis. Highway Research Board, 
2101 Constitution Avenue, Washington 25, 
D.C. 1958. 101pp. $4. (See p. 71.) 


Pustic Emptoyee Lasor Re ations. Illinois 
Legislative Council, Springfield. 1958. 35pp. 
(Summarizes Illinois labor relations laws and 
legislation of other states dealing with bargain- 
ing, organization, mediation, and arbitration.) 


Pustic Lisrary LAw AND ADMINISTRATION IN 
CauirorniA: A Review OF SELECTED PROB- 
Lems. By F. Patrick Henry. Bureau of Public 
Administration, University of California, 
Berkeley. 1958. 88pp. $2. (Part II reviews and 
suggests solutions on problems of library con- 
solidation, administration, and finance. Ap- 
plicable outside California.) 


Survey ON HovusEHOLD Property Tax— 
VANDERBURGH CounTy, INDIANA. Tax Re- 
search Bureau, Inc., 411 Old National Bank 
Building, Evansville, Indiana. 1958. 30pp. $1. 
(Excellent study of the costs of assessment, 
collection, and auditing in relation to revenue 
from the household personal property tax.) 


REGULATION OF PLEASURE BoATING AND AQUATIC 
Sports. By John F. McCarty. Bureau of Pub- 
lic Administration, University of California, 
Berkeley. 1958. 41pp. $2. (See p. 75.) 


UrBAN RENEWAL: PROBLEMS OF ELIMINATING 
AND PREVENTING URBAN DETERIORATION. The 
Harvard Law Review Association, Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts. 1959. 49pp. $1. (Re- 
print from Harvard Law Review. Excellent legal 
summary with reference to appropriate politi- 
cal, social, and economic factors affecting re- 
newal.) 


WIcHITA AND SepGwick County GOVERNMENT. 
By Julia Emery, Hugo Wall, and Madison F. 
West. City Finance Office, City Building An- 
nex, 104 South Main, Wichita, Kansas. 1958. 
28pp. 25 cents. (See p. 76.) 
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Today’s public official is interested in the facts... 


~+.and the facts are the reason 
behind the big switch to 


LEACH PACKMASTER 


Frequent, economical refuse collection tops the list of 
important municipal services the modern community is 
expected to provide. That’s why today’s public official 
is taking a close look at all the facts before selecting 
refuse collection equipment. ° 
The LEACH PACKMASTER scores high on all those Attachable Container 
vital points essential to fast, low cost refuse collection. LEACH PACKMASTER 
Yes, that’s the reason city after city is selecting it to do a 
the job. A super-fast loading cycle . . . ease of operation ee oe — 
... low (4\4-inches below truck frame) loading height re ee ee 

- . wide, roomy 114 cubic yard hopper capacity . . . ment. Mobile, one cubic yard contain- 
fewer trips to the disposal site . . . lower maintenance ers are spotted at your commercial 
costs . . . wider selection of body sizes. These are just stops and emptied mechanically. Han- 
a few of the outstanding advantages you get with the dling costs for commercial pick ups 
LEACH PACKMASTER. are drastically cut. 











Why not get all the facts by writing for literature today. See for your- 
self how the PACKMASTER can lower refuse collection costs for you. 


Please send me additional LEACH PACKMASTER 
literature. 


NAME__ 





TITLE 





ADDRESS. 








be ee ee ew a ea a ae 














BLACK & VEATCH 
CONSULTING ENGINEERS 
* 1500 Meadow Lake Parkway, Kansas City 14, Mo. 
Water Supply Purification and Distribution; 
Electric Lighting and Power Generation, Trans- 
mission and Distribution; Sewerage and Sewage 
Disposal; Valuations, Special Investigations 
and Reports 


LOUIS J. KROEGER 
and ASSOCIATES 


Management Consultants—Personnel Services 
Administrative Improvement Programs * Budget 
Planning and Control + Job Classification and 
Salary Plans - Purchasing and Inventory Con- 

trol * Complete Personnel Testing Service 
64 Pine Street * San Francisco 
Los Angeles Washington 





JAMES O. YARGER and ASSOCIATES 
PERSONNEL AND MANAGEMENT SERVICES 
Administrative and Fiscal Surveys * Position 
Classification and Salary Plans + Retirement 
Systems * Personnel Ordinances and Regulations 

An experienced senior staff for your use 
309 Walnut St., Falls Church, Virginia 


BURNS & McDONNELL 
Engineers—Architects—Consultants 


Kansas City, Missouri Phone 
P.O. Box 7088 DElmar 3-4375 





LADISLAS SEGOE & ASSOCIATES 
City Planners—Consulting Engineers 
Comprehensive City Plans * Zoning Plans, Or- 
dinances and Expert Testimony * Traffic, Trans- 
it, Transportation Studies * Housing Surveys ° 
Urban Redevelopment & Housing Projects 


811-812 Gwynne Bldg. « Cincinnati 2 


GREELEY & HANSEN 
Engineers 


Water Supply, Water Purification, Sewerage, 
Sewage Treatment, Flood Control, Drainage, 
Refuse Disposal 


220 South State Street Chicago 4 





J. L. JACOBS & COMPANY 
MANAGEMENT CONSULTANTS AND 
ENGINEERS 
Surveys—Reports—Installations 
Organization * Procedure + Budgetary Controls 
Property Valuation and Tax Equalization 
Job Evaluation + Classification + Salary Plans 
Fringe Area Problems « Facilities 


53 West Jackson Boulevard Chicago 4 


S. R. DeBOER & CO. 
Planning Consultants 


City and County master plans—Trade Territory 
surveys—Street plans—Zoning—Park and Rec- 
reation plans—School plans—Public Buildings 
Redevelopment—Subdivisions 
Shopping Districts 
Consultations and Lectures 
515 E. Iliff Ave. Denver 10, Colorado 





GEORGE W. BARTON 
and ASSOCIATES 
CONSULTING ENGINEERS 
Highways—Traffic—Parking 
Transportation 
Phone UNiversity 9-0660 
600 Davis Street Evanston, Illinois 


C. H. HOPER & COMPANY 


UTILITIES ENGINEERS 
Electric—Gas—wW ater—Sewer 
Rate Studies - Financial and Economic Analyses - 
Planning - Feasibilicry Reports - Electric Design - 
Valuations - Organization and M Studies 
First National Bank Bldg. * Denver 2, Colo. 








METCALF & EDDY 
ENGINEERS 
Water, Sewerage, Drainage, Refuse and 
Industrial Wastes Problems 
Airports -:- Valuations =-:- Laboratory 
Statler Building + Boston 16 


RAMP CONSULTING SERVICES, INC. 
Formerly Consulting Service Division 
Ramp Buildings Corporation 
Parking & Traffic Surveys * Design Services * 
Parking Programs * Feasibility Studies 








2 West 46th Street New York 36, N.Y. 





PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION SERVICE 
CONSULTING—RESEARCH—PUBLISHING 
Consultants to Cities and Other Public Jurisdictions 

Surveys and Installations 
Organization, finance, personnel and all other fields of public administration 
at all levels of government 


WASHINGTON, D.C. 1313 E. 60TH ST., CHICAGO 37, ILL. 


SAN FRANCISCO 











MANAGEMENT INFORMATION SERVICE 
A Service by Mail to Cities at an Annual Subscription Fee Based on Population 
Includes prompt replies to specific inquiries, special monthly 
reports, Public Management and The Municipal Y ear Book 


INTERNATIONAL CITY MANAGERS’ ASSOCIATION 
1313 East 60th Street Chicago 37, Illinois 




















WHEN WRITING TO ADVERTISERS, PLEASE MENTION PUBLIC MANAGEMENT 
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WHY TRAIN? 


Here are a few reasons— 


For the fire chief: helps organize shifts and fire inspection tours. 
For the police chief: helps set up police records and reports. 


For the public works director: helps program maintenance and 
new construction. 


For the recreation director: provides tested procedure for ad- 
ministering the summer program which requires the hiring of 
numerous employees. 


For the planning director: clarifies his role in the formulation of 
city policies. 


For the finance director: suggests ways of keeping the public 
informed about the public dollar. 


For the personnel director: provides methods for developing 
and reviewing classification and pay plans. 


For any municipal administrator: fills in gaps of knowledge, 
illustrates interrelationships of all city activities, and emphasizes 
the role of the administrator in his relations with the public, the 
press, the governing body, and his fellow employees. 


Write today for information on individual and group enrollments. 


INSTITUTE FOR TRAINING IN MUNICIPAL ADMINISTRATION 


CONDUCTED BY 


INTERNATIONAL CITY MANAGERS’ ASSOCIATION 


1313 East 60th Street Chicago’ 37 

















PUBLIC MANAGEMENT 


ENTERED AS SECOND-CLASS 
1313 E. 60th ST. MATTER AT CHICAGO, ILL. 
CHICAGO 37, ILL. 











* * 


Return Postage Guaranteed 


University Microfilms 
Eugene B. Power 

313 N. First Street 
Ann Arbor, Michigan 





Announcing 


THE ROLE OF THE CITY MANAGER 
IN POLICY FORMULATION 


By CLARENCE E. RIDLEY 


© Appraises the job of the city manager in initiating and developing policy 
proposals; reviews the council-manager teamwork for formulating mu- 
nicipal programs. 


@ Based on experience reported by 88 city managers in cities of all sizes. 


© Provides analysis and interpretation based on the author's personal philos- 
ophy of council-manager government and his acquaintance with hun- 
dreds of present and former city managers. 


© Provides a case-study in the governmental process. 
56 pages $2.00 


Order now from 


THE INTERNATIONAL CITY MANAGERS’ ASSOCIATION 


1313 East 60th Street Chicago 37, Illinois 














